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on in the reckless and indiscreet way which charac- 
terized his New York speech. It is the doctrine 
behind him, the system which has made him, in 
which lies the danger. This ought to be rooted up 
and cast out of the land. Every citizen who upholds 
it is responsible in his measure for Funstonism, with 
its cold-blooded truculence and intolerance, both at 
home and abroad. 



Editorial Notes. 

In a receit number of The Epworth 

suipic'oufsiience. Hemld we find the following admirably 
expressed criticism on the amazing in- 
difference of so many Christians to the peace question. 
It would be hard to put the case in a more truthful and 
accurate way, and at the same time with deeper feeling 
of its unfortunateness : 

"There is a large number of people in every great 
nation who profess to be Christian. Real, ultimate 
Christianity is utterly opposed to war. Many of our 
wars are not the last resort of Christian patience, but the 
early resort of jingo politicians, commercial schemers, 
and military tyros. It is amazing that Christian people 
are so indifferent to the peace question. It is an unheard- 
of theme in most of our churches. 

" During the last five years our church papers have been 
full of all sorts of articles on military characters and war. 
But it has not been our good fortune to see many on 
peace. There has been a painful and suspicious silence 
in nearly all our papers and pulpits on this theme. The 
man who dared, during the imbroglios of the last few 
years, to really speak out for peace, would have been a 
hero — if he had not been hung (in effigy) as a traitor. 
The nations have been sadly intoxicated with the war 
spirit of the last few years. Militarism is abroad with 
its deceiving but destroying toggery. The protest of the 
churches against war is faint and feeble. As in regard 
to many other evils, it is more formal and sentimental 
than practical and potent. In an ill-defined theoretic 
sense we are opposed to war. But when the tocsin is 
sounded many Christians and ministers are among the 
earliest and most intense belligerents. Who can explain 
such an anomaly? Some of the secular magazines have 
recently published articles that justly denounced the low 
motives to war as well as its cruel barbarities. Why do 
our great Christian journals not do the same ? 

" But we do little better in times of peace when the 
advocacy of such a theme would not provoke discussion 
and seem to border on disloyalty. Even if it did seem 
disloyalty, that were better than criminal silence and 
surrender. We cannot at the peril of our souls approve 
the iniquities of the governments under which we live. 
We do little in times of peace in any direct way to 
instruct in the principles and foster the spirit of peace. 
If we do, it is so fragile that it is shattered at the first 
boom of a cannon. 

" There are churches and prayer-meetings which were 
largely military barracks for months at a time during 
the quadrennium past. They were made to echo the 
latest reports of the press and the street, There was 



unbrotherliness in the heart and the smell of powder in 
the air. How could the spirit of Christ dwell there? 
We have some ministers who are always ready to ride 
the hobby of the hour. If it happens to be a bloody 
war-steed it is just the same. The time has come for 
the church to exonerate itself in this regard. How? 
We must dethrone iniquity from office. We must be a 
more radical factor in public affairs. We must check 
the ambitions of national pride. We must protest 
against false policies. We must study public questions. 
We must know the dangers of war. We must study 
and cultivate the conditions of peace. We must exhaust 
every rational and Christian agency to avoid war. 

" This subject is worthy a place in every schedule of 
the church. It should have a place with temperance 
and missions in the program of the pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the prayer-meeting and the Epworth League. 
Peace meetings should be common, and not anomalous 
things." 

Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
D' Ertoumeiies member of the F renc h Chamber of Dep- 

de Constant. ' 

uties, who has been in this country as one 
of three commissioners investigating the matter of a 
site for the proposed French Industrial School, is one of 
the most prominent, large-minded and useful of present- 
day French statesmen. He was on the French deputa- 
tion to the Hague Conference and is one of the four 
French members of the International Arbitration Court. 
During his stay in this country Mr. d'Estournelles gave 
several addresses on the results of the Hague Confer- 
ence and the relations of the United States and France. 
At Chicago he delivered an address, by invitation, 
before the Union League Club, and also one at the 
university, where he spoke on the work of the Hague 
Conference. On the latter subject he spoke likewise at 
Columbia University, New York City, at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mayor Seth Low, who was one of the 
members with him of the Hague Conference. Arrange- 
ments were made for him to speak also at Harvard 
University under the auspices of the Cercle Francais of 
the university and of the American Peace Society. But 
the severe storm prevailing at the time made it impos- 
sible for him to get to Boston from Montreal, and the 
meeting had to be given up, to the great regret of hun- 
dreds of persons who had planned to hear him. Baron 
d'Estournelles is deeply interested in the maintenance 
of the closest and most cordial relations between the 
United States and France. He declares that Providence 
has ordained them for close relationship, that " the two 
great republics were born to love each other," and that 
"they should go hand in hand down the pathway of 
time, radiating the highest type of civilization to all the 
rest of the globe." This close relationship must come 
about, he thinks, not so much through political action as 
through better general acquaintance, mutual understand- 
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ing, and popular sympathy. He wishes that all the 
young men of Prance might see the United States and 
feel the impulse of her great achievements. As to the 
results of the Hague Conference, Mr. d'Estournelles 
thinks the outcome certain to be very great. The Court 
of Arbitration will render wars less frequent, will pro- 
mote the prevalence of peace, and thus prepare the way 
at last for disarmament. " War," he declares, " cannot 
be civilized, for it is essentially barbarous." The only 
criticism we have to make of the Baron's conduct in 
this country is that he was not able to control the great 
storm of March 1 and 2, and get to Boston to make his 
address at Harvard and meet the splendid reception 
which had been prepared for him. 



The Laws 
oi War. 



as that practiced by General Funston could be considered 
by the United States Senate as altogether "regular" 
under the laws of war. These laws have at this point 
made no advancement whatever, as it is inconceivable 
that from the point of view of truthfulness and honesty 
there could be anything lower in the scale of morality 
than Funston's conduct. We do not in the least deny 
that in many respects there has been great advance in the 
lopping off of many evils incidental to war, but it seems 
incredible that the men who have been foremost in pro- 
moting this advance have made no effort to have this 
despicable deceit and falsehood, utterly intolerable in 
civil life, lopped off. Perhaps the reason is that they 
see that war would be practically impossible without it. 



On the 14th of last month the United 
States Senate, without a division, ratified 
the Hague Peace Conference Convention on 
the laws and usages of war. This convention goes much 
farther than any previous agreement in forbidding certain 
practices connected with war which have in the past 
prevailed, as, for example, the use of bullets of the " dum- 
dum " class, the treacherous killing of persons belonging 
to the hostile nation, the killing of soldiers who have 
laid down their arms and surrendered, the declaring 
that "no quarter" will be given, the improper use of 
the flag of truce or of the Red Cross emblem, the seizing 
and destroying of the enemy's property, etc. It remains 
to be seen if our government will make strenuous effort 
to carry out the most advanced provisions of this con- 
vention, as it has in the main been foremost in pro- 
moting the " humanizing " of war. It has certainly 
failed wofully to do so in several important respects in 
the Philippines. In the face of some of the inhuman 
and degrading things done out there, one cannot help 
feeling that the effort to " civilize " war is in considerable 
measure a mockery and a miserable sham. While this 
convention was under consideration in the Senate, some 
of the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee said 
that its ratification would place this country in accord 
with the highest thought of the times on the subject. 
That is certainly true in a general way. The principal 
discussion in the Senate turned on the conduct of the 
war in the Philippines and General Funston's "exploit" 
in capturing Aguinaldo. There seemed to be a good 
deal of uneasiness among senators lest the ratification of 
the convention should be a condemnation of what has 
gone on in the Philippines under the authority and with 
the connivance of the government; but before the rati- 
fication they decided that Funston's conduct was entirely 
" regular." The " highest thought of the times " on the 
subject is certainly not very high, at least in this particu- 
lar, when such despicable lying, treachery and forgery 



_ , Commenting on the visit of Prince 

can Arbitration Henry to this country, and the many 
Treaty. accompanying manifestations of friend- 

ship between the two peoples, Alfred H. Fried of Berlin, 
editor of Die Friedens- Warte, makes a powerful plea 
for a permanent German-American treaty of obligatory 
arbitration. He says : 

" Whence the astounding contradiction, whence these 
armaments costing billions of money, whence the exist- 
ing suspicion ? It is no doubt to be accounted for by 
the fact that mankind, though in the act of awakening, 
is not yet fully awake, that it has not yet, so to speak, 
fully rubbed sleep out of its eyes. When it has done 
that, it will see clearly that its wish can be turned into 
deed, that the bringing in of that which is desired is 
only a question of method. Peace is not simply to be 
maintained ; it can be made fixed and secure. . . . For 
us friends of peace in Germany and our fellow-workers 
in America an important moment has come. We must 
at once utilize the friendly jubilations of the two 
peoples; we must hold all the enthusiastic speakers to 
their word; we must turn to account the applause of the 
cheering masses here and there ; and make the most of 
the press on both sides of the sea in its rejoicing over 
the fraternization of Germany and America. None of 
these must we let escape us We must cry out to them, 
' Hie lihodus, hie salta? You are rejoicing over 
peace ; you are rejoicing over the friendship of the two 
great states ; you must help us to seal it and make it 
permanent; you must help us to complete the work 
begun in those days of festivity, complete it for all time, 
that we may make peace, which is for us all the highest 
good, permanent and sure. Do not fail to grasp our 
meaning. We must begin at once the work of securing 
a permanent German-American Arbitration Treaty. 
We know well that this is not a work of a few days ; it 
is a work of years. But it must be begun to-day." 

Mr. Fried then mentions the formation of a society in 
Berlin for the promotion of good relations between Ger- 
many and the United States. He quotes also Ambassa- 
dor White as saying to him, in a conversation, that he 
was entirely in sympathy with the idea of such a treaty, 
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and had himself often thought of the subject. We 
assure Mr. Fried that whatever we can do on this side 
to promote such a treaty shall be done. For many- 
years we have labored to the extent of our abilities to 
create genuine good feeling between the two countries, 
and to show the wickedness and folly of the conduct of 
those — politicians especially — who use every possible 
occasion to create distrust and estrangement between 
them. 



has yet seen. It is due to Madame Selenka of Munich, 
Germany, who did such splendid service in support of 
the Hague Conference, to say that the idea of such an 
annual demonstration originated with her. 



,„ , ... The President of the International 

Women s Uni- 
versal Peace Council of Women, Mrs. May Wright 
Demonstration. gewall of Indianapo i iS) m a Memorandum 

recently sent to the Presidents of all the National 
Councils, has submitted for the consideration of these 
Councils the following resolutions : 

A. Resolved, that the National Council of Women of 

undertake the organization of peace meetings 

throughout , to take place simultaneously on May 

15, 1902, and on each subsequent anniversary of the 
convening of the Peace Conference at The Hague, to and 
including the May of 1904. 

B. Resolved, that these meetings which, together, 
being held under the auspices of the various National 
Councils, shall constitute the Universal Demonstration 
of Women in behalf of Peace and Arbitration, shall be 
conducted with the view : 

1. To concentrate public attention upon those ideals 
of loving brotherhood, which can be realized only by 
the cessation of international hostilities ; 

2. To gathering and presenting information respect- 
ing the pecuniary cost of war and the moral conse- 
quences and the economic sacrifices entailed by it ; and 

3. To stimulating a desire for peace in the public 
heart; a faith in its practical possibility in the public 
mind ; and a determination to harmonize actual relations 
between States with the ideal relations which are ex- 
pressed in the phr,ase, " the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man," now universally accepted as a 
succinct declaration of an actual relationship. 

These resolutions were adopted in September last by 
the Executive of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, and by unanimous vote that Council 
organized a Committee on Peace and Arbitration, with 
instructions to undertake at once preparations for the 
Peace Demonstration of May 15, this year. This 
demonstration will take place, therefore, in this country 
on the approaching 15th of May, on a much larger scale 
than was the demonstration made in a few places last 
year. The only propaganda yet placed on the program 
of the International Council of Women is this for Social 
Peace and International Arbitration. This annual peace 
demonstration of women, when it is once thoroughly 
organized in all countries on the lines laid down by Mrs. 
Sewall, will be almost certainly the most imposing and 
commanding exhibition of social power which the world 



The first-fruit of the Anglo-Japanese 
Ai?ian£ RUSSian Allianoe is a counter alliance of France 
and Russia, or rather an Eastern adden- 
dum to their long-standing entente. On the 16th of 
March the following conjoint declaration was sent to the 
Austrian, Belgian, British, United States, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments, prefaced by the statement that Russia desires the 
maintenance of the status quo and the attainment of 
complete tranquillity in the Far East : 

" The allied Russo-French governments are wholly 
pleased to discern that the .Anglo-Japanese convention 
supports the essential principles which, according to the 
reiterated statement of France and Russia, constituted 
and still constitute the foundation of their policy. Both 
governments believe that the support of these principles 
is also a guarantee of their interests in the Far East. 

" They are compelled, however, not to lose from view 
the possibly inimical action of other powers, or a rep- 
etition of disorders in China, possibly impairing China's 
integrity and free development to the detriment of their 
reciprocal interests. They therefore reserve to them- 
selves the right to take measures to defend these 
interests." 

How innocent and unselfish all these alliances appear 
in their oily, diplomatic statement! But behind them 
are the suspicions, the dislikes, and the purposes to out- 
wit, which have been so long the leading-threads of 
European international politics. Whatever of imme- 
diate good may come to the Far East through these two 
alliances, their ultimate results cannot be free from mis- 
chief. They make it impossible, for a long time to 
come at any rate, for all the great powers to cooperate 
in a frank, friendly way toward the solution of the prob- 
lems before them. Division, jealousy, secret intrigues, 
and the like, are to prevail, and it will be most fortunate, 
indeed, if a most disastrous war shall not be sooner or 
later the outcome. It is not probable that China's 
integrity is any more secure since these alliances were 
made than before. 



Victor Hugo, the one-hundredth anni- 
asProphef versary of whose birth has just been cele- 
brated with such enthusiasm and brilliancy 
by the French government and people, though he did 
not devote himself directly to the peace propaganda, 
probably did as much in his way for the promotion of 
the cause as any man who has ever spoken on the 
subject. His influence was that of a great prophet — 
and that of none is greater — whose " word of the Lord " 
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once spoken continues to repeat itself in the following 
years, at every crucial moment. This greatest of modern 
Frenchmen, at the Paris Peace Congress in 1849, of 
which he was president, uttered the following memorable 
prophecy of the coming end of war and the federation 
of humanity, — a prophecy which has since been re- 
uttered over and over again all through the civilized 
world : 

"A day will come when war will appear as absurd, 
and be as impossible, between Paris and London, between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, 
as it would now be between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when you, 
France, you, Russia, you, Italy, you, England, you, Ger- 
many — when all of you, nations of the Continent, will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individualities, be blended into a superior unity, and con- 
stitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, Britanny, 
Burgundy, have been blended into France. A day will 
come when the only battlefield will be the market 
opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombs will 
be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legis- 
lative Assembly is to France. A day will come when 
a cannon will be exhibited in public museums just as an 
instrument of torture is now, and people will wonder 
how such a thing could ever have been. A day will 
come when those two immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States of Europe, shall be 
seen standing before each other, extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their products, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving crea- 
tion under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the 
good of all, those two irresistible and infinite powers, 
the fraternity of men and the power of God." 

Some of this magnificent prophecy has already been 
accomplished ; andjiow near we are on the verge of the 
accomplishment of much more of it ! 



negotiating with the French government to establish a 
French school in this city. These things show the inter- 
national relations of the schools." 

Commenting on this utterance, the Chicago Record- 
Herald says that — 

" Within five years twenty universities have established 
colleges of commerce and administration. This new 
development is as rapid and marvelous as the industrial 
development of the nation. To-day the University of 
Chicago has a commissioner sent to oriental countries to 
secure data for the application of scientific work to studies 
preparing Americans for life in and relations with these 
lands. In the future, as in the past, universities are to 
be in touch with the commercial world and co-laborers 
in this great field." 

But the international relations of universities go much 
beyond the commercial sphere. They use books and 
journals published in different countries. They draw 
their students and even their professors from many lands. 
They invite distinguished foreign specialists to deliver 
courses of lectures to their students. They send out 
scientific expeditions to various parts of the world. In 
this manner our great seats of learning are becoming an 
increasingly powerful bond of union between the nations, 
and their work in this direction is largely free from nar- 
row and selfish aims. 



In a recent address at an educational 
of un"v t e i r°."t i 'e. W0rk mee t in g in Chicago, President William R. 
Harper of the University of Chicago 
made some remarks which point out the rapidity with 
which all subjects of importance are taking on interna- 
tional aspects. Of the relation of modern universities to 
commerce, he said : 

"When you speak of great universities to-day, do not 
think of the universities of the middle ages. Then uni- 
versities were a kind of monastery. To-day they are 
very different. Let me remind you that next week the 
oldest American university will receive special honors 
from the Emperor of Germany; that a short time ago 
Columbia University received a special gift from the 
Emperor of China, and to-day our Chicago university is 



In an address at Buffalo last summer 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, Canada, 

gave expression to the following elemental truth, which 

a good many of us would do well to consider much 

more seriously than we have ever yet done : 

" The ethical in man had its birth in the family, and 
at first extended little if any beyond the family. Only 
to parents, children, brothers and sisters and near blood 
relations did man acknowledge moral obligations. By 
degrees the area of moral relations — of recognized rights 
and duties — outgrew the family and widened until it 
took in the clan, the tribe and at last the nation; or, 
moving in a different direction, it widened until it took 
in all the adherents of the same religious faith. This 
is about as far as it has extended anywhere in the world 
at the present time. Shall it stop here ? Shall we be 
content permanently to limit our ethics — our sense of 
duty and obligation — to our own nation, or to the ad- 
herents of our own faith? 

" To ask the question is to answer it for thoughtful 
men. If civilization is to advance, national ethics must 
widen into international ethics and Christian ethics into 
world ethics. We must learn to be as unwilling to 
injure other nations as our own and other religions as 
our own. Certainly this is what the gospel of love and 
human brotherhood which Jesus taught means, if it 
means anything. The golden rule must be carried 
into international relations. Strong nations must be- 
come the protectors of the week, not their destroyers. 
So, too, the golden rule must be carried into inter-re- 
ligious relations. No religion must impose upon another 
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religion. All must scrupulously respect the rights of 
all. Christianity may carry, ought to carry, to other 
religions any light which it believes itself to possess. 
But it must do this in love, everywhere respecting the 
rights of non-Christian peoples as much as if they were 
Christians, and remembering that coercion of conscience, 
wherever practiced, is a crime against God, because a 
violation of the integrity of the human soul. As Chris- 
tians we must countenance no methods of propagandism 
of our faith in China or India or the Philippines or in 
any other land that we would not justify if employed 
by Chinese or Buddhists or Mohammedans or Hindus 
in propagating their faiths among us." 



Charles Dickens, whose fine idealism 
Particulars often had a dark background of disgusting 

actuality, once wrote thus of the hideous 
particulars involved in " a splendid charge " : 

"We talk exultingly, and with a certain fire, of 'a 
magnificent charge ! ' of ' a splendid charge ! ' yet very 
few think of the hideous particulars these two airy words 
stand for. The ' splendid charge ' is a headlong rush of 
men on strong horses, urged to their fullest speed, riding 
down and overwhelming an opposing mass of men on 
foot. The reader's mind goes no further, being content 
with the information that the enemy's line was broken 
and gave way. It does not fill in the picture. When 
the ' splendid charge ' has done its work, and passed by, 
there will be found a sight very much like the scene of 
a frightful railway accident. There will be the full 
complement of backs broken in two ; of arms twisted 
wholly off; of men impaled upon their own bayonets; of 
legs smashed up like bits of firewood ; of heads sliced 
open like apples ; of other heads crunched into soft jelly 
by iron hoofs of horses ; of faces trampled out of all like- 
ness to anything human. That is what skulks behind a 
' splendid charge ! ' This is what follows, as a matter of 
course, when ' Our fellows rode at them in style, and 
cut them up famously.' " 

Is any one honest, intellectually and morally, who 
talks about the righteousness and justifiableness of war, 
and yet does not fill in his conception with these " hid- 
eous particulars" "skulking behind" not only splendid 
charges, but nearly every phase of actual warfare ? 



Battle in 
the Senate. 



The old-fashioned street fight between 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin in the 
United States Senate Chambers throws a 
rather sharp side-light on the animus of the period 
through which we are passing. It exemplifies, in a strik- 
ing way, the baneful influence which a larger conflict 
carried on by the nations always throws upon narrower 
social affairs. This Senate fist-fight was nothing other 
than an episode in the American- Spanish- Philippine war, 
like the quarrel between Sampson and Schley, or that 
between the foreign governments as to which of them 
was " our friend." Senator Tillman openly charged that 
his South Carolina colleague's vote for the ratification 



of the Paris peace treaty at the close of the Spanish 
war had been dishonorably secured and cast. Senator 
McLaurin came in white with rage, called him a malicious 
liar, and then Tillman went at him and they fought like 
two senseless beasts of the wood, just as nations do when 
they get angry at each other. The members of the 
Senate were, apparently, greatly scandalized, and pro- 
ceeded to pull them apart in most unceremonious style, 
not having the wit to discern that the little bloody-nosed 
scrap before them was a very insignificant and " civil- 
ized " affair compared with the larger desolating conflict 
in the Philippines, which the said distinguished senators 
— with exceptions — have for the last three years been 
sedately helping to maintain. We wonder that Senator 
Lodge or Beveridge did not climb upon a desk and shout 
at the top of his voice, " Now that they are in it let them 
' fight to the bitter end ' ; there is no other honorable way 
out of it." Why is an angry fist-fight in the United 
States Senate Chamber, over a question of personal 
character, any more disgraceful than one in the Philip- 
pines or Cuba or South Africa, which might have been 
settled otherwise? Can anybody tell? Senatorial mo- 
rality, be it said with all respect for the distinguished 
body, is, too, a rather queer sort of article. If these two 
men had fought on the street, they would both have been 
arrested, taken to court and fined for their uncitizenlike 
conduct. But the Senate shields them from the common 
law, lets them off with a reprimand and apology, and 
they do not seem even to have lost prestige, to any great 
extent, in the honorable body. The least that the Senate 
ought to have done was to have suspended them both 
for a considerable time, if possible legally, until their 
state had asked that they be restored to their functions. 
This even would have been a very light punishment for 
Mr. Tillman's savage conduct. 

A very unexpected and extraordinary 
Making Peace event > bearing on the development of peace 
v sentiment, took place recently in Washing- 
ton, at the home of Mrs. Cushman K. Davis, widow of 
the late Senator Davis of Minnesota. During his lifetime 
Senator Davis took great interest in the Indians, and 
whenever there was a delegation of the Red Men in 
Washington to look after their interests they made it a 
point to call on the Minnesota senator. At the time of 
which we speak there were two delegations in Washing- 
ton, one of Pawnees and the other of Sioux. As a mark 
of esteem, it was the desire of these tribal representatives 
to pay their respects to the Senator's widow. Now it 
happened that the two delegations selected the same 
night for their call, neither knowing the other would be 
present. This was seemingly unfortunate, though it 
turned out quite otherwise. The two tribes have had a 
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feud of many years' standing, which has resulted in many 
deaths on both sides. When the deputations met in Mrs. 
Davis' drawing room there were a few minutes of strain, 
and the members of the two tribes were very cold toward 
each other. Finally one of the Sioux leaders stepped 
forward and made a speech to his old enemies, the Paw- 
nees. He told them that he was willing to forget the 
old enmity, and wanted to be a friend, forgetting the 
long-standing trouble between the tribes. As an evidence 
of his sincerity he offered his'hand to the leader of the 
Pawnees, who, responding quickly to the generous ap- 
proach, replied in a similar strain, shook hands, and in a 
few moments the representatives of the two tribes were 
enjoying the unexpected turn that affairs had taken. 
The white people present had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings, and could not understand what was said, as it 
was all in the Indian dialects, but those who saw it will 
never forget the dramatic occurrence, nor the intensely 
interesting features of this meeting of life-long enemies 
under such circumstances. It is to be hoped that certain 
senators at Washington heard of the incident, after their 
disgraceful fight, and that the memory of it may have 
some tendency to civilize them. The whole incident il- 
lustrates most conspicuously the power of a friendly and 
benevolent disposition, as exhibited by the late Senator 
Davis towards the Indians, — a disposition which we wish 
he had always manifested as fully toward foreign nations 
as toward the Red Men. 



While the National Council of Women 



Peace Meeting 
at 



>ce mee ing holding its annual conference at 

Washington. & 

Washington, a peace meeting, under the 
auspices of the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, 
was held in the capital city on Sabbath evening, Febru- 
ary 23. Among the speakers were Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Union; Professor George W. Cook of 
Howard University; Hon. Joh^W. Hoyt, ex-governor 
of Wyoming; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent 
of the peace department of the W. C. T. U. ; Professor 
Daniel Batchellor ; Clara Barton, president of the United 
States Red Cross Society ; and Mrs. May Wright Sewall^ 
president of the National Council of Women. Profes- 
sor Cook said that if the principles of peace were once 
thoroughly implanted, their natural force would put an 
end to war. Ex-Governor Hoyt said that the friends of 
peace should not be discouraged at the present condition 
of things, the world being as yet only half civilized. 
Professor Batchellor said that the average woman is too 
much inclined to worship physical force, and that this 
influences men toward militarism. Mrs. Bailey said the 
time would come when people would dislike to be told 
that their ancestors engaged in war as much as the 
South Sea islanders now do to be reminded that 



their ancestors were cannibals. Clara Barton said she 
sometimes thought the Red Cross to be the greatest 
peacemaker on earth, because it revealed the miseries 
and horrors of war and compelled sovereigns to think 
of them. Before universal peace comes, she declared, 
not only must mankind be made over, but the geography 
of the world as well, nearly every line of which has 
been put in by force and violence. Mrs. Sewall thought 
that people are still very far from believing what they 
assert, that God has made of one blood all nations of 
men. The great task of humanity is to transform the 
dreams of idealists into realities. Women, because they 
have so much influence in the nursery, the kindergarten, 
the household, in literature, art, and society, cannot 
hold themselves guiltless of whatever condition of soci- 
ety may exist. Referring to the Tillman-McLaurin 
incident, she said that loss of self-control on the part of a 
nation is just as ignoble as on the part of an individual. 
"A contest of physical force on any plane has never 
solved one moral problem. It is always left for reason 
to adjudicate the difference." 



On the 22d of February, the day now 
Twenty-second to a considerable extent observed by the 

of February. •> 

friends of peace in Europe for a general 
public demonstration in favor of their principles, the fol- 
lowing resolution, with modifications to suit local circum- 
stances, was this year adopted at many meetings : 

" The friends of peace, met on the 22d of February, 
1902, at , express their deep regret that a recru- 
descence of the military spirit has shown itself in some 
of the most enlightened states of the civilized world. 
They consider the policy of stirring up hatred against 
neighboring peoples pernicious and fraught with constant 
peril to peace among the nations. This policy they con- 
demn when it is indulged in by governments as well as 
when it is followed by the people. It is clear to them 
that the partisans of war are doing all in their power to 
maintain this policy. But they will allow themselves to 
be neither intimidated nor discouraged, and they are 
determined to put forth still greater efforts than in the 
past to deliver humanity from the barbarous system of 
having recourse to brute force for the settlement of 
controversies." 



Edwin D. Mead, formerly editor of the 
The Mead New England Magazine, has been giving 

a course of addresses in the series of 
the "Old South Lectures for Teachers," in the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, on "Men who have 
Worked to Organize the World." The addresses began 
on Monday evening, March 3, and will continue weekly 
until April 14. The titles are " Dante's Dream of a 
Universal Empire," " Henry the Fourth and the ' Great 
Design,' " " Hugo Grotius and the ' Rights of War and 
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Peace,'" "William Perm's Plan for the Peace of 
Europe," " Immanuel Kant's ' Eternal Peace,' " " Charles 
Sumner and ' The True Grandeur of Nations,' "and " The 
Peace Conference at The Hague." The lectures were 
intended primarily for teachers, though many others have 
been attending them. Mr. Mead has devoted much time 
in recent years to the study of the subjects out of which 
these lectures have developed, especially during his stay 
in Europe the past summer. His knowledge of the 
history of the periods during which these great peace 
men worked is extensive, and his expositions full of in- 
sight into the growing spirit of humanity and brother- 
hood underlying all our real civilization, to which the 
work of these pioneers was leading up. We wish that 
not only the teachers of Boston and vicinity, but of many 
other cities as well, might have the opportunity to hear 
this course of lectures, which are an exemplification of 
the new and truer method of teaching history so much 
needed in our schools and institutions of higher education. 



Ministerial 
Remonstrance, 



The Unitarian Ministerial Union of 
Boston has taken a step in remonstrance 
against a policy of expanded military and 
naval expenditure, which ought to be followed by all 
ministerial associations throughout the United States. 
The following minute made at a regular meeting of the 
Union on February 24, signed by the secretary, Rev. 
L. R. Daniels, has been made public : 

"The Ministerial Union of Boston, Mass., by the 
voice of a majority of its members present at a regular 
meeting held on Monday, February 24, 1902, respectfully 
offers to the President of the United States, to her 
honorable secretaries of war and of the navy, and to 
the houses of Congress, its earnest remonstrance against 
a policy of expanded military and naval expenditure as 
a waste of resources, because not necessary to national 
safety, as threatening to involve our republic more and 
more in the burdensome and ruinous evils of the older 
nations, as obstructive to that progressive pacification of 
the world in which America is honored by a leading 
part, and as a continuous menace to those higher inter- 
ests of the country and of mankind which should be as 
dear to statesmen as they are to the friends of religion." 



to build up a great British empire in South Africa and a 
great fortune for himself. Everything had to bow and 
break before these aims, so far as he could control. He 
was the greatest adventurer of the age — long-headed, 
mysterious, masterful, unscrupulous. He is considered 
on all hands to have been the chief agency in bringing 
on the Boer war, — except perhaps among the Boer- hat- 
ing British imperialists, to whom he was, in pretense at 
least, a great "saint" and a marvelous "patriot." He 
was back of the raid of Dr. Jameson, who was his inti- 
mate friend and companion to the last, and without his 
knowledge and support this piece of high-handed free- 
booting would never have taken place. He has gone, in 
the prime of life, taking not a diamond with him, and left 
unended the iniquitous war which he brought on, which 
has devastated the whole of South Africa. He is re- 
ported to have died of heart failure. The truth more 
probably is that he died of a broken conscience, and that 
his trouble of heart came from the strain put upon the 
organ by his restless, unscrupulous ambitions. Few men 
have hearts that can bear such a load kept upon them 
year after year. His war killed him. " What profiteth 
it a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
life?" Whatever may be the fate of Rhodes in the 
other world, — and of that we are not the judge, — he is 
doubly dead in this world already. So long as the 
memory of the South African war shall endure, he will 
be remembered and spoken of throughout all that region 
with repugnance and loathing. The civilized world has 
tried and condemned him, and found him " guilty of 
death." " Blessed are the peacemakers," said Jesus Christ ; 
the other half of the thought, which he did not utter, 
is, " Cursed are the warmakers." 



Cecil Rhodes. 



Cecil Rhodes is one of those about whom 
it is difficult to think charitably even when 
they have gone into the silent world. He was a man of 
no ordinary make. But, so far as one can judge from his 
career, he used his great abilities for the promotion of 
colossal selfish and ambitious schemes, both personal 
and national, with well nigh total disregard of all moral 
considerations and all the rights of those over whom his 
great schemes had to be made to march. He was Napo- 
leonic in character, both intellectual and moral, though 
the method was different, His two great purposes were 



When the military estimates were re- 
Mmt"ri cently presented in the German Reichstag, 

fresh evidence was brought forward in 
the debates of the gross brutality, of which so many ex- 
amples have come to the public knowledge, practiced 
almost continually in the army by officers towards pri- 
vates or subalterns. Herr Bebel, the distinguished so- 
cialist member, made the following detailed statements : 

" A non-commissioned officer at Breslau on a certain 
Sunday morning tore the buttons off a private's coat, and 
made him stand in bathing drawers while he beat him 
over the head with his trousers. He then cut the seams 
of his clothes till they were in pieces, and ordered him 
to sew them up again and dress in full marching order. 
Later, he again cut his clothes and made him sew them 
up a second time. This fellow was finally found guilty 
of sixty-three cases of ill-treatment. In two hundred 
cases he had boxed men's ears or struck them with the 
flat of his sword. For all this he received only nine 
months' imprisonment and degradation. In another case 
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an officer who had caused a soldier's death by ill-treat- 
ment received only one year and seven months' imprison- 
ment with degradation. In yet another case, at Stettin, 
a non-commissioned officer was charged with ninety-seven 
cases of ill-treatment. He was degraded and sent to 
prison for eight months — a comparatively light punish- 
ment. At Oldenburg a non-commissioned officer was 
proved to have committed one hundred cases of assault, 
etc. He ordered corporals to throw themselves down 
on the grass and to eat it like cattle. It is almost in- 
credible that the men obeyed, but had they not done so 
they would have been severely punished for insubordi- 
nation. A private in a rifle battalion appeared unshaven. 
His non-commissioned officer shouted at him, 'You pig, 
I'll shave you.' He took his penknife out of his pocket 
and tore and pinched off the hair. While this was going 
on a sergeant came in and said, ' You must do as I did.' 
He proceeded to light a match, and then held it burning 
under the man's chin and cheeks. A captain received 
three months' detention in a fortress for sixty-three cases 
of ill-treatment, one of them being a grossly immoral 
offense. Such crimes in the army are exceedingly leni- 
ently treated, and when superior officers are concerned 
they are generally pardoned." 

This is the legitimate fruit of militarism. There is 
more or less of such brutality in all standing armies, the 
proportion in the French army being quite as great as in 
the German. 



It is impossible at this writing to deter- 
Peace in South mine what is to be the outcome of the 
Africa. move made by Schalk-Burger, acting 

president of the Transvaal Republic. His visit to 
President Steyn, through the British lines, by consent of 
General Kitchener, is fairly interpreted to be a prelim- 
inary peace move. But whether anything further will 
come of it cannot now be decided. The English papers 
have not shown themselves very sanguine about the 
matter. The French papers have ventured to intimate 
that some generous suggestion of General Kitchener is 
back of the movement. Others think the occurrence is 
connected with General Wolseley's visit to South 
Africa. The whole matter is left in uncertainty, because 
so little information has come over the cable. There is 
no doubt that both the British and the Boers are dread- 
fully sick of the struggle, and would be glad to have 
done with it, but for that despicable thing called 
" honor." King Edward and the people of Great 
Britain are anxious to have the war ended before the 
coronation, and this wish may have led the British gov- 
ernment to suggest terms sufficiently generous to induce 
the Boers to regard them with favor. It seems hardly 
probable that the Boer leaders, after the two disasters 
inflicted upon the British by General Delarey, in the 
latter of which he captured General Methuen, are pro- 
posing to surrender outright and give up the whole con- 
tention for independence. It is to be hoped that the 



inner character of the situation, not yet known to the 
public, is such that its outcome will be an early cessation 
of war. If not, then death and desolation must con- 
tinue to do their awful work for nobody knows how 
long, possibly until the real extermination of the Boers. 
The British government, since the defeat and capture of 
Lord Methuen, has sent out fresh troops, and others are 
being supplied by the colonies. General Kitchener's 
great movement to capture General Delarey has failed, as 
did those tried against DeWet. The Pope has called upon 
Christians to pray for the conclusion of peace. High 
English Church officials have done the same. We trust 
that these prayers and those of great numbers of Chris- 
tian people throughout the civilized world may be 
speedily answered in the creation in the minds of the 
leaders on both sides of such dispositions as will make 
certain the speedy end of the war. 



Relief for 

Cuba. 



President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
on the 26th ult. a message on Cuba in 
which he stated that it is the purpose of 
the government to terminate the military occupation of 
the island and to install the Cuban government on the 
20th of May. He asked, in order that proper international 
relations with the new government might be estab- 
lished, that provision be made at once for a Minister to 
Cuba with a salary of $10,000, first and second secre- 
taries of legation with salaries of $2,000 and $1,500 re- 
spectively, a Consul-General at Havana with a salary 
of $5,000, and consuls at Cienfuegos and Santiago with 
$3,000 each. The best qualities of Mr. Roosevelt are 
showing themselves in his efforts to bring the Repub- 
lican members of Congress to do justice to Cuba accord- 
ing to the spirit of our government's pledges. It is still 
doubtful, however, whether this can be done. The 
20 per cent, reduction on Cuban imports, to which the 
Republican caucus has agreed, while a triumph in prin- 
ciple, is not sufficient to do any real service to Cuban 
industries. It will just enable the planters to meet the 
cost of production and transportation, but leave them no 
profit. Governor-General Wood is using his utmost 
endeavors to secure a reduction of at least 33J per cent., 
and declares that anything less than this will be of no real 
aid. The base selfishness and consciencelessness of those 
Congressmen — " insurgents " is a mild term for them — 
who are trying to prevent any helpful concessions to 
Cuba is shown in their demanding that, while this 20 
per cent, reduction shall cease at the end of some two 
years, the Cubans, on the other hand, shall make per- 
petual their reductions on our imports into the island. 
No meaner trick than this against a people whom we 
have placed at our mercy, and who have trusted our good 
faith and generosity, was ever attempted. Every voice 
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in the nation ought to be lifted loudly against it, and 
every Congressman who has approved such a scheme 
ought, at the next election, to be relegated finally to 
private life. Rather than consummate such a proceed- 
ing, it would be a thousand times better to destroy 
forever the whole beet sugar industry in this country. 
The latter would do no permanent injury of serious con- 
sequence to anybody ; the former would be a deep and 
lasting disgrace and injury to the whole nation. 



Peace Congress. 



The American Peace Society has for 
more than one reason not sent any dele- 
gates to the Eleventh Universal Peace Congress, which 
meets at Monaco, South Eastern France, the first week 
in this month. The meeting comes too early after the 
Glasgow Congress, and too near the time of our approach- 
ing annual meeting, for which the annual report, etc., has 
to be prepared. Many of the peace societies in England, 
France, Germany, etc., are sending no delegates to the 
Congress, because of the moral reputation of the place. 
They allege that the Prince of Monaco, at whose invita- 
tion and under whose patronage the Congress is being 
held, derives a large part of his income from the noto- 
rious gambling casino at Monte Carlo, and that, there- 
fore, the Congress will necessarily bring itself into 
serious disrepute by meeting under the Prince's patron- 
age. None of the German societies, we believe, are 
taking part in the Congress ; several of the most import- 
ant ones in England are having nothing to do with it ; 
and some of the French and other societies are also 
abstaining from sending representatives. The Com- 
mission of the Peace Bureau voted by a bare majority 
to accept the Prince's invitation, and the voting was 
done by correspondence. A strenuous effort has since 
been made to secure reconsideration of the vote, but has 
failed. The Congress, therefore, is meeting with dele- 
gates from only a portion of the societies. These are, 
briefly stated, the facts. We have, because of the unfor- 
tunateness of the situation, abstained from commenting 
upon the matter, in order not to make a painful situa- 
tion more disagreeable. 



Brevities. 

. . . The treaty for the cession of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States was ratified by the Danish 
Lower House on the 1 1th of March by a large majority, 
and later by the Upper House. There remains only the 
exchange of ratifications to complete the transaction. 
But delay has been occasioned by the appearance of un- 
expected opposition in Denmark, which has caused the 
government some hesitation about going forward. 

. . . The French International Arbitration Society 
(SociitS fran$aise pour V Arbitrage entre Nations) has 
changed the title of its journal from " Arbitrage entre 
Nations " to " Revue de la PaixP 



. . . The Administrative Council of the Hague Inter- 
national Arbitration Court met on the 5th of March for 
consideration of administrative matters connected with 
the Court and its Bureau. 

... It is announced from Paris that on the initiative 
of Mr. Leon Bourgeois the members of the Hague Con- 
ference have decided to present to the Czar of Russia a 
magnificent piece of tapestry allegorically representing 
Peace consoling the peoples in distress. The execution 
of the tapestry has been entrusted to a leading French 
firm. 

. . . The fifth article in the creed of the Guild of St. 
George, written by John Ruskin, founder of the Guild, 
runs thus : " I will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will 
strive to save and comfort all gentle life." 

... It is reported from Vienna that the sect of the 
Nazarenes in Hungary is increasing. The young men 
of this sect from religious convictions refuse to perform 
military service. A number of them are now suffering 
long terms of imprisonment for this "offense"; in other 
words, for simple fidelity to the teachings of the Nazarene. 

. . . Valparaiso despatches to the London Daily Mail 
indicate that the boundary dispute between Chile and 
Argentina may be arranged by direct agreement between 
the two governments. The British arbitrators appointed 
by King Edward are proceeding with their survey of 
the boundary line, but it is intimated that the govern- 
ments may come to an agreement without waiting for 
the report of the arbitrators. It is hinted, also, that the 
scheme may include general disarmament of both nations. 

... A copy of La Lumo, the organ of the proposed 
new international auxiliary language, published at 79 
St. Christopher Street, Montreal, Canada, has come to 
our table. We feel certain that a universal language 
will some day come into existence, but we are just as 
sure that no such language can ever be artificially 
created. 

. . . At the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of 
the birth of Edward Everett Hale in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on the 3d inst., the American Peace Society is 
to be represented by Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
Edwin Ginn and Benjamin F. Trueblood, all of whom 
were chosen members of the General Committee. Dr. 
Hale has for many years been one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Peace Society. Addresses will be given at the 
celebration by Dr. Hale and by Senator George F. Hoar. 

... On the invitation of the President and Faculty 
of the institution, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, delivered the 
annual Convocation address before the State University 
of Iowa on the 22d of February. His subject was " The 
Historic Development of International Peace." While 
in the West Dr. Trueblood gave addresses before the 
Iowa State Agricultural College at Ames, before Iowa 
College, at Grinnell, Penn College, at Oskaloosa, and the 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. He also de- 
livered lectures in the Congregational Church at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and the Friends' Church at Minneapolis. 



